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MEMOIR OF PRISCILLA CADWALLADER. 
(Continued from page 260.) 


In the year* 1829 our friend, Priscilla Cad- 
wallader, opened a concern in her Monthly Meet- 
ing as expressed in the following certificate : 








became “Our esteemed friend, P. Cadwallader, in a 
ip , Weighty manner, opened in this meeting a con- 
-" cern that had rested upon her mind for some 
time, to pay a visit in Gospel love to the inhabi- 
B tants of North America and some of the West 
cep India islands, as truth may open the way. 
oe After a time of weighty deliberation thereon, 
. a tw & . this meeting fully unites therewith, and she is 
tsa left at liberty to pursue her prospect as best wis- 
in Rye dom may direct, she being a minister in good 
t $30 esteem among Friends, and as such we recom- 
o mend her to all people to whom these may come, 
Rs witta desire that she may be enabled to return 
” "Con ‘*to her family and friends with the answer of 
5 cents ely to her own mind. Signed by direction of 
y; sales lye River Monthly Meeting, held in Washing- 
ware at ton County, Indiana, the 4th of 7th mo., 1829. 
MicHakt Newsy, Sar 
a Mary D. Newsy, } Cleries. 
We believe this was her first visit east of the 
ek, 200 : . , 
j soldat mountains after the separation which took place 
h street. among Friends in 1827. 
e quo’ 
, quality 
pounds. 
unds. 





Hunt, (Cadwallader, then) several years Before 
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it took place. Her mind was introduced into 
deep exercise on this account, and in the open- 
ings of Truth she felt it right to remain in re 
ligious connection with those, who she believed 
were concerned to maintain the original ground 
upon which our religious Society was estab. 
lished. . 

In the prosecution of the service alluded to 
she was engaged about seven years. 


As she travelled from place to place*her soci- 
ety was again much sought, and large gather- 
ings would assemble wherever ‘she rested from 
the labor of the day. The following little inci- 
dents furnished by M. H. C. show her simplic- 
ity of character and general watchfulness, and 
that she was not drawn into expressions, either 
in public meetings or in private circles, merely 
because it appeared to be expected of her. 


‘On one occasion at my father’s house, wh 


there was a large company collected, a dear old 


friend from the city, who was often with her 





and was looking for and desiring ous op- 
| portunity, soon had the company . Af 
ter sitting a long time in silence, illa calm- 





ly observed, that ‘it was an important lesson 


Some of the causes which produced this event | which every Christian should learn, to be silent 
were seen and publicly alluded to by Priscilla when commande@,’ and the opportunity closed.” 


The same Friend says: 


. 
A 
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“T attended a meeting appointed for her]it unto God. I can tell you, dfeds, and I do 


several miles distant. We sat, perhaps, an hour 
in silence, when she arose with these words: 
‘ What meaneth this, that there is no preaching 
to-day?’ A young man of our company re- 
marked after meeting, that she uttered the exact 
language that was passing through his mind at 
the time.’ 

Among the items concerning this visit, which 
we have betn able to obtain, is an extract of a 
sermon, delivered at Friends’ meeting, Darby, 
Pa., 7th mo. 21st, 1831. 


“ What shall I do unto thee? O Ephraim; O 
Judah, what shall I do unto thee, for your 
goodness is as the morning cloud and as the 
early dew that passes away.’ Therefore get 
thee into thy tent, anddwell in it, lest that which 
has been so abundantly handed forth shall be 
entirely withdrawn.” This language was sound- 
ed in my ears soon after I took my seat among 
you. ‘ What shall I do unto thee, O, Ephraim ; 
what shall I do unto thee, O Judah; for I hear 
your goodness is as the morning cloud and the 
early dew, that passes away.’ I was will- 
ing to take it to myself, conceal it in my own 
breast and improve upon it. But finding it is 
not for me alone, I feel a woe if I warn not this 
people, and take not warning myself. Therefore, 
my beloved friends, let us gather home ; let us 


dyell in our tent, and that is God. And there 
is er tent in which the mind of man can 


ifely dwell. And I believe there never was a 
day nor a time when there was more need of 
this people to dwell in their tents—for here our 
safety assuredly lies. For I believe, from awful 
impressions ag I pass through the land, there 
are more stofifs arising, greater than have yet 
been witnessed by this people. And those who 
are not founded in God, whose souls are not an- 
chored in perfect love, will be wiped away, and 
carried wholly into the vortex of confusion. For 
behold there cometh storms and tempests and a 
ones of blood. And I do not find that I have 
much more to say unto you, than to warn you 
to gather home to your God—for nothing else 
will sereen you from danger, and no other arm 
ean protect you. 

“ Do I not hear, in my spiritual ear—I have 
long heard it—the alarm of war, the loud roar of 
cannon, the clashing swords, and horsemen 
rushing to battle? And I believe that this day 
' §s nigher at hand than many are aware of; a 
day of treading down, and a day of bloodshed ; 
And it will be ‘seen that every battle of the war- 
rior is wi fused noise and garments rolled 
in blood.” t this shall be a day, like the day 
of the ,* that cometh with burning and 
fuel of fire.’ And I entreat you to be willing 
‘to come to this that is ‘with burning and fuelof 
fire, that it may consume allithe sin and trans- 
gression of the heart, purify the soul, and bring 


tell you in awful fear, that [ have long seen, 
sons wrestling in bonds, and their bands grill 
burst, and they will leap as tigers, from their 
dens, and then, wo, wo, to the inhabitants of 
North America. Thus I feel engaged to warn 
all that are now present, and to invite you to 
come home and centre in Him that is perfect 
love. And there is no other weapon that will 
defend you but perfect love, and you will find 
this to be a rock of safety; and — the 
deluge of blood may come, yet this will bear 
your souls above all. For God will preserve his 
children who depend upon him, and'who have 


no other arm nor place of refuge ; these he will / 


marvellously protect and hold them in the hol- 7 


low of his holy hand. And all who do experi- 
ence this day of the Lord, do find the 
this, that it comes with ‘burning and fuel of 


of = 


fire, and will consume all that is companies 


to wood, hay or stubble ; it will burn up 
notions. 
come unto us, and the Sun of righteousness 
arise with healing in his wings, as was declared 


all + 
And thus it is that — will 


by the mouth of one of the prophets; ‘ Behold | 


the day cometh saith ‘the Lord, that shall burn 
as an oven, and all that are proud, and all that 


do wickedly, shall be as stubble, and the fire of 


the Lord shall utterly consume them ; but untos: | 


them that fear my name, shall the Sun of right- 
eousness arise, with healing in his wings.’ Now 
this is the reward of the righteous, and these 
have nothing to fear. But the sinner and trans- 
gressor must 
the hypocrite, and sinners will be made afraid. 
This language was used formerly, and it ma 


be used in the present day,—and the time is % 


near at hand when it will be applicable ; for ‘ the 


fd 


perish, fearfulness shall surprise 


sinners in Zion will be made afraid, fearfulness ¢” 


{shall] surprise the hypocrite.’ Now, ‘ who 
among us shall dwell with everlasting burnings; 
who among us shall dwell with the devouring 
fire? he that worketh righteousness, and speak- 
eth uprightly ; he that despises the gains of o 

pression ; that shutteth his hands from the hold- 
ing of bribes; that stoppeth his ears from the 


hearing of blood; and shutteth his eyes from ~ 


seeing evil—his place of defence shall be the 
munition of rocks—his bread shall be given him, 
his water shall be sure.’ 
“ Here the righteous can dwell in safety, and 
be at peace with God. And blessed are x 
who receive him in the way of his coming, &n 
who endure this day that consumes all that his 
holy will hath a controversy with ; blessed are 
those who can, in sincerity of heart, adopt the- 
language of Jesus Christ, ‘Not my will but 
thine, O God, be done.’ For in this blesxd 
state, where the mind comes to dwell in perfect 
love, all fear is cast out, and where there is no 
fear there is‘no torment, said one of the Apos- 


tles,—and if our souls dwell in this perfect love, ~ 


* 
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we have nothing to fear ; for it is this that tri- 
umphs over death, hell, and the grave. It is 
this that makes us perfect, even as our Father 
who is in heaven is perfect ; and though many 
may think this is an impossibility—and say it 
is impossible for man to become as perfect as 
God—yet there is nothing required of us but 
what we have ability given us to perform, and 
this is a divine commandment, an injunction of 
Jesus Christ, “ Be ye therefore perfect even as 
ur Father who is in heaven is perfect.” And 
ow are we to come to this. The only way that 
we can come to it, is to live in perfect obedi- 
ence to his Divine will. And as we come to 
dwell in God, and God in us, we shall dwell in 
rfection, for God is perfect, and we shall 
well in perfection, just so far, as we live in 
obedience to the Father’s will; and every ra- 
tional soul may come and dwell in the love of 
God; all have power to receive his kind offers. 
He is a God nigh at hand—He is Omnipres- 
ent, and all who come unto him, are enlighten- 
ed to walk in the paths of peace and perfection. 
But if we remain in darkness and ignorance, 
the fault is our own—for man was not designed 
to dwell in darkness he was made to inherit the 
bright regions of eternal day, to come forth in 
light, ‘and to be alive in the eternal Word. 
Therefore if man remains in darkness it is his 
own fault, and the reason is, because he trans- 
greases the Divine law, he will not hearken to 
the call of God,nor open to the beloved of souls, 
while he stands inviting all, wooing all, call- 
ing all,—saying unto them ‘open unto me.’ 
Now here is the express invitation of his eter- 
nal love. ‘Behold I stand at the door and 
knock, if any man will hear my voice and open 
unto me, I will come in and sup with him, and 
he with me.’” 


We are informed that on the afternoon of the 
day in which this sermon was delivered, a Friend 
queried of her, “ Priscilla what didst thou mean ? 
For what was this prophecy?” She replied,“ I 
cannot tell when it will be accomplished, I may 
not live to see it, but, whoever lives 50 years 
longer, will see America very different from 
what it now is, in regard to African Slavery.” 

In the spring of 1832, she made a general 
visit through Cape May, Cumberland and Sa- 
lem Counties, also to the meetings composing 
Haddonfield and Burlington quarters, to the 
satisfaction and comfort of the visited. “ Many 
meetings were appointed in sghool-houses and 
the places of worship of other religious denom- 
inations. Some were among the colored people 
in their own houses. These méetifigs were times 
of great favor and enlargement.» She visited 
many places where no Friends’ megting had 


¥ 


‘ 
A 
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previously been held, sometimes pointing out 
with her finger the direction to which her mind 
was turned, and as these pointings were attend- 
ed to, small isolated settlements would be dis- 
covered and meetings held in them to edifica- 
tion and comfort. Several years after, intelli- 
gent persons, not members of our religious soci- 
ety, acknowledged to one of the Friends who 
accompanied her through these parts, that they 
were the most remarkable meetings they had 
ever attended, and the individuals appeared 
much impressed with the Truth as she declared 
it. 

One meeting held at Shiloh, in the meeting 
house of-the “‘ Seventh-day Baptists” was a tru- 
ly baptizing season. At the close of Priscilla’s 
communication, the minister of the congrega- 
tion, an aged man and a most excellent and 
practical Christian, bore testimony to the truths 
delivered, and commended them to the pious at- 
tention of those present. 

An evidence of her ability to feel closely with 
those she visited, is thus narrated by one of her 
companions as occurring during this visit. 

“The meeting we were about to attend, was 
gathered when we arrived, and when I went in- 
to the meeting house, after fastening my hordes, 
I observed that Priscilla’s face was towards the 
men’s gallery. This was so unusual, that it at- 
tracted my attention. After atime of silence 
she arose with a close, searching testimony, ad- 
dressed to an individual. At length she said, 
‘I feel that I could lay my hasifl on thy head. 
Wilt thou sell thy soul, for ten dollars ?’ ete. ete. 
The silence and awe which covered the meeting 
may well be imagined. I was afterwards inform- 
ed aa oe of that repre ee exceed- 
ingly tried in consequence of a 
oiteh two of their members. One believed 
that in paying the other a debt, he had given 
him in mistake two 10 dollar notes instead of 
one. The other said he had received only 10 
dollars. In this way the matter stood, when 
Priscilla visited the meeting, and the Friend 
who was charged with wrong doing, sat in the 
place toward which her looks were directed.” 

We have some further particulars, taken from 
the letters of our late friend John Jackson, who 
(then in his 22d year) was one of her compan- 


ions through the southern part of:New Jersey. 


**Cape Islan mo. 1832. 
*** * “ Although there are no Friends 
in these parts, and many of the people much 
prejudiced against women’s p ing, yet the 
way is remarkably opened; the mountains of 
opposition skip like rams and the little hills like 
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lambs. The first place where we stopped, after 
we got from among Friends was at the house of 
a Baptist. They treated us with that respect 
and hospitality, which form a striking feature 
in the character of a Christian. We had an ap- 
inted meeting near this place in a school 
ouse, which was full to overflowing, and the 
ple appeared to be well pleased. Several of 
the Baptists followed on to several of the other 
meetings, and when we parted with them, some 
of them shed many tears and expressed a wish 
that if we or any of our friends should come that 
way again, we should not pass them by. 

* * * * “Sea Shore. Last evening we held 
the first Friends’ meeting that was ever held at 
this place, and many of the people had never 
heard a woman nor a Friend preach. One of 
the ministers made all the opposition he could 
toa meeting being had; he refused to let us 
have-his house, and told his congregation that 

he had reasons to opposeit. He said, wo- 
men had no right to preach ; it was contrary to 
Scripture, for they were expressly commanded 
to keep silence in the churches. Our meeting 
was held in one of the large boarding houses, 
and the people were very still and paid great at- 
tention. Although Priscilla knew nothing of 
what their minister had said against her, she 
was led to offer a different view of Paul’s lan- 
guage, and showed clearly, that in Christ male 
and female are one—it being the immortal soul 
that constitutes the man in Christ ; and that tode- 
bar women from preaching the gospel, was go- 
ing back to the Mahometan religion, instead of 
coming into the brightness of the glorious gos- 
pel day. The people appeared to be well 
pleased with her views and manifested great 
kindness toward us at the close of the meeting. 

“ Port Elizabeth. Friends in N. Jersey feel 
great interest in the extensive prospect of our 
friend Priscilla, and they endeavor to bear their 
part of the burden and thus fulfil the law of 
Christ. We have had meetings every day since 
I wrote, mostly along the sea side, and although 
they have been very much from among Friends, 
they have been interesting occasions and the 
people appear well satisfied. I believe Priscilla’s 
labors in these parts will be long remembered, 
for impressions have been made upon the minds 
of many, that time nor circumstances will not 
be likely to erase. 

“The people have been accustomed to hear 
spoken of from the pulpit, ‘the terrors and 
frowns of an angry God,’ and when they come 
to hear a gospel that speaks peace to the obedi- 
ent soul, ublishes the glad tidings of sal- 
vation, and unto Zion thy God reigneth— 
when they hear that the judgments of Heaven 
are not sent in anger—when they hear the dark 
doctrine of election and reprobation overturned 
by Scripture testimony, and the terms of salva- 
tion set before them in language that they can 
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comprehend—when they find the strong walls 
of prejudice which have existed in their minds 
against women’s preaching broken down—when 
they find that Priscilla covets not the money nor 
the applause of men, but has at heart the pres. 
ent and future well-being of her fellow heirs to 
a never-ending eternity—they cannot but give 
her the right aed of fellowship and wish her 
God speed. One man and his wife (Methodists by 
re followed us to six meetings in Cape 
ay County ; they appeared well satisfied and 
the man told me at the last meeting, that he 
had heard much about Priscilla, and wished to . 
hear and judge for himself; that now he wag: 
satisfied and could give a favorable report to 
others. ta 
‘At Cape May we had an appointed meeting’ 
in a house that was built for the accommodation 
of all societies. There were many Methodists, 
Baptists, some Presbyterians and a few Friends 
in attendance. Priscilla commenced with the 
language of Scripture, ‘ Come brother, come sis- 
ter, let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, 
to the house of the God of Jacob; He will teach 
us of his ways and we will walk in his paths; 
then shall we oh the law to goforth out of Zion 
and the word of the Lord out of Jerusalem.” 
Many very interesting subjects, connected with 
the happiness of man, were brought into view, 
his fall—his restoration and redemption, ete, 
Toward the close she remarked, ‘ There is not 
one among you who loves his native home better 
than I do, and if Icould remain there in the 
love of God, I would not be seen travelling among 
you; but when I hear the language ‘all souls 
are mine,’—when I hear the command to 
forth and proclaim the glad tidings of the gos- 
pel of my Lord and master, my greatest peace 
consists in obedience to his command, and [I find 
the truth of what the blessed Master declared, 
‘In this world ye shall have tribulation but in 
me ye shall have peace.’ In that love which 
desires your present and eternal welfare, I bid 
you farewell; and remember the way to farewell, 
is to do well. Live in love with one another, 
and the Ged of love and peace will be with you 
—and that you may be happy in time and 
through all eternity, is the desire of your trib- 
ulated sister.” : 
(To be continued.) 


Bopity INFiRMITIES.—Bodily infirmities, 
like breaks in the wall, have often become ave- 
nues through which the light of heaven has en- 
tered to the soul, and made the imprisoned in- 
mate long for release.—Dr. Watts. 


i El 
How admirable is the simplicity of the Evan- 


gelists! They never speak injuriously of the 
enemies of Jesus Christ, of his executioners, nor 
of his judges. They report the facts without 
adding a single reflection. They remark neither 


‘ 


; 
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their Master’s mildness when he was smitten, 
nor his constancy in his sufferings, which they 
thus describe, —“ And they crucified Jesus.” — 
Racine. 


FRIENDS IN VIRGINIA. 

The following letter is presented for publica- 
tion, that all interested may know the condition 
of Friends in the locality therein specified. 

It is heart-cheering to receive the evidence 


» that there are yet earnest, faithful testimony- 
~~ bearers—strong in the Lord and in the power 
») of his might—patiently enduring suffering and 


persecution, and yet thankfully rejoicing in His 
continual presence and support. 

We who are uninterruptedly partaking of in- 
numerable privileges might be profited by con- 
templating a comparison of situations, and stim- 
ulated to more earnest thankfulness for favors 
received and greater dedication in appointed 
service. E. W. A. 

Winchester, Va., 6th mo. 25th, 1862. 


EsTEEMED Frrenp,—From thy kind and 
acceptable letter of the 18th inst. I learn that 


' » an affectionate concern is felt by Friends in 


Philadelphia for Friends in Winchester. I also 
learn that Friends there desire to have more 
particular information in regard to the trials 
and sufferings of Friends here, in consequence 
of the war. The expressions of regard and 
sympathy, contained in thy kind letter, are tru- 
ly graifying as well as encouraging. 

Friends in Winchester and vicinity, it is true, 
have suffered considerably; but still, not so 
much as has been supposed, nor to so great an 
extent as might have been expected under the 
peculiarly trying circumstances in which they 
have been placed. 

They are, therefore, thankful to the Father 
of all mercies for the degree of security and 
protection which they have been permitted to 
enjoy ; and are encouraged to hope and believe 
that all things are working together for good. 

In our present condition we are forcibly re- 
minded of the language of the Divine Apostle, 
who, under the trials of former times, was ena- 
bled to say, “ We are troubled on every side, 
yet not distressed ; we are perplexed, but not 
in despair ; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast 
down, but not destroyed.” The same Apostle, 
in his first epistle to Timothy, says, “We, 
therefore, both labor and suffer reproach, be- 
cause we trust in the living God, who is the Se 
viour of all men, but especially of those that 
believe.” Hence we learn that our only true 
support, under trials and difficulties, is faith in 
the Divine Power ; and when this leads to obe- 


dience, it becomes the means of salvation both 
eet and spiritual. 
iends in Winchester, have, for several 
months past, been entirely deprived of the use 
of their meeting house, it having been occupied 
alternately by both armies; sometimes as a hos- 
pital for the sick and wounded soldiers, and 
sometimes as a place for quartering troops. The 
gates and fences which enclosed the lots have | 
all been consumed, and the furniture in the 
meeting house has been nearly all destroyed. 
Our meetings for worship, however, have 
been regularly held twice a week, in the house 
of our esteemed friend, Hugh Sidwell, and we 
hope that we shall be permitted to continue our 
meetings at the same place, until the meeting 
house ghall have been repaired; but in the 
present precarious and unsettled condition of the 
community, it is not probable that any means 
for that purpose will, at this time, be adopted. 
From thy sincere friend, ? 
Joun W. MARVIN. 


ISAAC JACKSON’S LABOR IN THE CAUSE OF 
EMANCIPATION. 

The following interesting memoranda, bear- 
ing date 1776, were found among the papers of 
our late esteemed friend Isaac Jackson. 

They refer to a religious service in which his 
father, Isaac Jackson, was engaged, on the sub- 
ject of emancipation. We think they will in- 
terestingly bear upon the events of the present 
day ; they also show the number of slaves then 
held by members of our Society, within the limits 
of one Quarterly Meeting. Eps. 

A short account of my visit to Friends (who keep 
slaves) on the Western Shore in Maryland belong- 
ing to Gunpowder Quarterly Meeting. 

For upwards of two years I have felt a con- 
cern to attend me on account of the situation 
of Friends there, many of whom have great 
numbers of slaves. Of late, this engagement 
has fixed and so increased in my mind, that I 
apprehended it my duty to give up thereto.and 
visit those my brethren, if way should opengfor 
it. $ 

The consideration of the weight of the ser- 
vice and my-own weakness, &c., caused many 
reasonings, doubtings, and deep exercises, 
which fora time I labored under, and would 
willingly have been excused, but found no pros- 
pect of peace of mind unless I gave up to men- 
tion it to Friends at our Preparative and at our 
Monthly Meetings, which I did in y* Tenth 
month, 1776. The matter was weightily eon- 
sidered Ly them, and they feeling entire unity 
with it, gave me a Minute certifying the same, 
and directed to Friends at their next Quarterly 
Meeting at Gunpowder, which [ proposed to at- 
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tend, and in order thereto left home the 80th of 
y® 10th mo., was at Deer Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing the next day, from thence to y* Quarterly 
Meeting, which was held the first Seventh-day in 
y® llth month, roe on my way thither been 
frequently favored with renewed evidences in my 
mind, that it was pute love that had been at 
work in me, and had made way and enabled me 
to proceed thus far; a sense of which made deep 
impression on my mind, and I had with thank- 
fulness secretly to acknowledge it, and crave 
for the continuance of: preservation, and the 
help of the Holy Spirit, from time to time. My 
dear friends Benjamin Parvin and Joseph 
Berry, (from the Eastern Shore of Maryland,) 
were at the Quarterly Meeting, with their minds 
drawn towards the service also. Friends of that 
Quarterly Meeting expressed great satisfaction 
with our engaging in the service, which we ac- 
cordingly did as soon as the meeting was over, 
and the following is a list of the names of the 
Friends we visited, their disposition towards the 
freedom of their slaves, and y* number they 
have in their possession. 


Gunpowder Meeting.—William Parrish has a 
negro man above fifty years of age, whom he 
manumitted, and appears well disposed to help 
him in future. 

Benjamin Price has five negroes, and gave 
full expectation of releasing them, and at his 
request I sent him a manumission form for them 
all, ready for him to fill up and sign, which I 
expect he has done. 

Mordecai Price has eight; he appeared dis- 


posed for their freedom, and on a second visit re- 
leased them. 


Samuel Price has seven, and manumitted y™ 
all. 


Mordecai and Samuel are brothers, their wives 
are daughters of our worthy friend Ann Moore, 


hopeful women. They have undergone great 
exercise on y® account of having slaves, and are 
now joyful at their being released. 

John Price, sen., has eleven; he did not pro- 
pose to justify the practice of having them in 
slavery, otherwise than an unwillingness to part 
with them, alleging he labored hard to bring 
them up, and they must now work to maintain. 
him in his old age. There is but little prospect 
of his releasing them. 

Richard Belt, the old man’s son-in-law, has 
one in its minority, and seems disposed to re- 
lease it soon. 

Patapsco Meeting.—Sarah Hopkins (widow 
of Samuel) has several under her eare, but 
pleads that her situation as an executrix makes 
it difficult for her; but it is to be feared a well 
disposed mind for their freedom is too much 
wanting. 

Her son, John Hopkins, has six ; he appears to 
be convineed that it is wrong to keep them in a 
state of slavery, and yet not willing to release 
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them; his tender wife is under t distress of 
mind on account of it. The wilee’s daughter, 
Elizabeth (now living with her mother), has a 
negro girl; she owns the practice of slavery is 
wrong, and on a second visit released her. ‘Her 
sister Cassandra, (living in Baltimore town), has 
a negro girl, and acknowledged y° practice was 
wrong, and on a second visit released her also. 
Philip Hopkins has one far advanced in years, 
whom he now released from a state of slavery. 
John Wills has three in the prime of life ; he 
confesses it is wrong to keep them as slaves, 
and gives some little expectation of freeing 
them. i 
Richard Hopkins has near thirty; he appears ~ 
to be convinced that the practice of slave-keep- 
ing is wrong, but little hopes of his releasing 
them as yet, though his wife and children seem 
concerned about it, and are desirous to have 
them discharged from a state of slavery. 
Eberilla Merriman, widow, has sixteen; she, 
with her children seem convinced it is wron 
to keep them as slaves, and signified they woul 
endeavor for their freedom; but she beinga 
widow and some of her children young, they 
think it difficult. 
Elk Ridge Meeting—Charles Pierpont has 
eight, and released them all. 


Sandy Spring Meeting —Old James Brooke 
has above twenty, but gives no satisfaction in 


any respect about his slaves, nor about anything © 


else ; he is of such a sullen disposition. 

Basil Brooke has thirteen, twelve of whom he 
manumitted, y® other being old he appeared 
well disposed not only to release him, but to do 
well by him im future ; his wife showed a good 
disposition and heartily joined him therein. 

Thomas Brooke has six; he appeared to be 
convinced that it is wrong to keep them in | 
slavery, and some hope of his releasing them. 

George Robinson has above twelve; he don’t 
justify y® practice, but gives no encouragement 
of releasing them. 

Samuel Thomas, Jr., has eight; he is somuch 
indisposed in body it was not suitable to speak 
to him on the occasion, but his wife signified 
she had thought little about their freedom. 

Richard Thomas has about fifty ; he owns it is 
not right to keep them in slavery, but says he _ 
don’t see his way clear to do anything towards 
releasing them ; perhaps interest dims his sight; 
his wife pretty much of the same disposition of 
her husband, but there is some hopes of some of 
the children. 

John Thomas has above forty ; and seems con- 
vinced that it is wrong to keep them in slavery, 
yet saith he has not yet seen his way clear to 
release them; his wife much the same way of 
thinking about it. 

Old Samuel Thomas and son Evan have above 
thirty ; the old man confesses it is wrong to keep 
them in bondage, but gives little encouragement 
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of releasing them; but Evan and wife gave us 
good satisfaction, appearing willing to do what 
they could for their enlargement. 

ndian Spring Meeting.—Samuel Snowden 
and brother John have about one hundred ; they 
seem something thoughtful about their being kept 
as slaves, but not much encouragement of their 
setting them at liberty very soon, if ever. 

Artidge Waters (widow) has four; she ap- 
pears convinced that it is wrong to keep them in 
slavery, and there is some little hopes of her 
doing something for their enlargement. 

Margaret Waters (the widow's daughter) has 
four; she appeared in a good disposition, and 
gave full expectation of releasing them soon. 

Her sister Gulielma has two, and appears to 
be of like disposition with her sister Margaret. 

Jared Hopkins has above fifty; he owns it is 
wrong to keep them as slaves, yet signifies he 
does not see his way clear to discharge them, 
his wife not clear-sighted about it either; and 
there is a cause. 

Joseph Hopkins (son of Jared) has ten; both 
he and his wife are well disposed, and propose 
to release them soon. 

John Hopkins has about forty; both he and 
his wife appear convinced of y® inconsistency of 
keeping them as slaves, and seemed much con- 
cerned about it, but think it difficult to release 
them; perhaps doubtings and reasonings, and 
not being enough in y® faith, is y* cause of diffi- 
culties in great measure. : 

John Cowman has nine ; both he and his wife 
seemed well disposed for their freedom and re- 
leased them all. 

West River Meeting.—Thomas Pierson (cap- 
tain) has fourteen ; he acknowledges it is wrong 
to keep them as slaves, but makes excuses and 
divers reasonings, as a plea for detaining them, 
but tis evident interest is y® cause. 

Joseph Cowman has about thirty-four ; both 
he and his wife appear to be convinced of the 
inconsistency of slavery, but think it difficult 
to release them, yet a hope they will think more 
som about it; perhaps if they were faithful to 
knowledge, difficulties would subside. 

Mary Plummer and son John have fourteen ; 
they don’t justify keeping them as slaves, nor 
give much encouragement of releasing them. 

Old Joseph Richeson has above thirty; he 
don’t even appear convinced of the iniquity of 
y® practice and is determined to keep them. 

is son Richard Richeson has above forty, 
and is of like disposition with his father. 

Philip Thomas has about sixty ; seems pretty 
elearly convinced of y® inconsistency of y® prac- 
tice, owns it is wrong and gives some encourage- 
ment of releasing them. 

Ann Thomas (widow) has about forty; she 
don’t appear to be convinced of the iniquity of 
the practice, and but little hopes of it being 
otherwise. 
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Her son John Thomas has about twenty; he 
——— so well convinced of the iniquity of 
slavekeeping, that he gives encouragement of re- 
leasing them before long. 

Thomas Norris has about sixteen ; he was from 
home ; his wife Maryseemed well disposed both on 
y® account of y® slaves and in other respects. 

Stephen Stewart (ship carpenter) has above 
fifty ; and is determine to keep them as slaves. 

Herring Creek Meeting —Robert Ward has 
fourteen ; owns that it is wrong to keep them as 
slaves, and seems thoughtful about releasin 
them, but his wife cial two daughters hold 
back. 

Elizabeth Robinson (widow) has six; she ap- 
pears tenderly about them, yet pleads necessity, 
or rather fear of poverty, as an excuse for keep- 
ing them. 

he daughter, Mary Robinson, has two young 
ones; she showed a good disposition towards re- 
leasing them. 

Samuel Robinson has one, which he seemed 
willing to release, his wife opposed it heretofore, 
but now submits it. 

The Cliffs Meeting—William Harris has 
about thirty; he don’t justify keeping them in 
slavery, yet is not willing to part with them. 

Old Joseph Talbot has eleven, and released 
them all; his disposition gave good satisfac- 


tion. 


Benjamin Talbot has three, and released 
them. 

Edward Edwards has about twenty-six; he 
owns it is wrong to keep them as slaves, but says 
he will not part with his, no not while he lives; 
he is of an odd disposition every way. 

Mary Brown (widow) has one old man, which 
she now released. 


Little Falls Meeeting—John Wilson has 
ten; he don’t justify the practice of keeping 
them in slavery, yet gives but little encourage- 
ment of releasing them. 

Benkid Wilson has about thirty under his 
care, though some of them belong to his child- 
ren; he is under some exercises on account of 
y™ and signifies some hopes of releasing y™, but 
our hopes were but small. 

Henry Wilson has ten, in their minority; he 
released four in the prime of life; and a con- 
siderable time ago manumitted the young ones 
to be free at thirty-one years of age, males and 
females, but is now very uneasy, and quite will- 
ing to release them at proper ages; but his wife 
holds back very hard. 

Having now gone through the service, and 
feeling my mind exercised on account of those 
who still hold them as slaves, and desirous that 
the weight of the concern thereof might rest on 
Friends of that Quarter, I essayed the following 
Epistle, which my companions uniting with, we 
signed and directed it thus : 
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To Friends at their next Quarterly Meeting 
at West River: 


Dear Frrenps,—Having been favored with 
ability to visit nearly all the families of Friends 
within the compass of your Quarter who keep 
slaves, we find freedom inform you, that 
though the service has been attended with deep 
exercise and painful labor, on account of many 
of our brethren who have of these poor people, 
and as yet give little encouragement of releasing 
them from a state of slavery, which is a sorrow- 
ful consideration, yet we have the satisfaction 
and comfort to observe that there are a consid- 
erable number of Friends who are favored to 
see into the iniquity of the practice, and by 
being faithful have witnessed strength to dis- 
charge from a state of slavery suchas were in their 
possession, and have thereby borne their testimony 
for the promotion of universal justice and right- 
eousness among mankind. 

There are are also some who are tenderly con- 
cerned about releasing their slaves, to whom we 
think advice and assistance of faithful Friends 
might be acceptable and serviceable; and have 
therefore earnestly and affectionately to re- 
commend this weighty subject to the close con- 
sideration and solid attention of Friends, desiring 
they may not too long neglect a matter of such 
importance, having ground to hope, if Friends 
are faithful in the discharge of their trust, their 
labor of love may prove truly profitable to many, 
particularly those who are at this time under 
exercise about it, and yet under divers dis- 
couragements. These hints we leave for your 
information and encouragement, and in brotherly 
love remain your sincere friends, 

JOsEPH BERRY, 
BENJAMIN PaRVIN, 
Isaac JACKSON. 

Dated at Little Falls, the latter end of y® 11th 
mo., 1776. 

During his last illness Isaac Jackson referred 
to this service of his early life with much satis- 
faction, and once, during the watches of the 
night, related the following incident connected 
therewith: 

The last evening he and his companions were 
together, they learned that one member who 
possessed a very aged negro had not been visited ; 
the slave was represented as “well cared for and 
happy.” This was a case, it was thought, which 
might be left to take care of itself. I. J. how- 
ever, was not satisfied, and as the evening wore 
away, feeling more and more exercised, he ex- 
pressed his uneasiness, when a young son of his 
host, aged twelve years, eagerly offered to go with 
him and show him theroad to the place. The pro- 
posal was gladly accepted. On introducing the ob- 
ject of their visit, the Friend expressed much sur- 
prise that any uneasiness should be felt in the 
case, but at length consented to sign the form of 
emaneipation with which [. J. came provided, 
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saying, at the same time, it would make no dif- 
ference in their relations, as the old man was 
perfectly happy. Upon I. J. asking to see the 
man, he was called in and seated before them. 
His form was nearly double, his thin hands were 
propped on his knees, his white head was thrust 
forward, and his keen, restless, inquiring eyes 
gleamed alternately on the stranger and on his 
master. At length I. J. informed him what 
had been done ; that he was no longer a slave, and 
that his master acknowledged his past services 
entitled him to a maintenance so long as he lived. 
The old man listened in almost breathless wonder, 
his head slowly sinking on his breast. After a 
short pause, he clas his hands, then spread- 
ing them high over his hoary head, slowly and 
reverently exclamined, “Oh, goody Gody, oh!” 
—bringing his hands again down on his knees. 
After a short pause, raising them as before, he 
twice repeated the solemn exclamation, and then 
with streaming eyes and a voice almost too much 
choked for utterance, he continued, “I thought 
I should die a slave, and now [I shall die a free- 
man!” He said this with a look of exultation 
which Isaac Jackson said it was even then a 
great satisfaction to him to recall. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 19, 1862. 


The continuation of the essay on Telescopic 
Revelations, etc., has been unavoidably postponed 
until next number. 


Diep, at the residence of her father, on the 17th of 
4th mo., 1862, Saran Nicnots,a member of Plain- 
field Monthly Meeting, in the 23d year of her age, 
daughter of Amor and Maria Nichols, of Belmont 
county, Ohie. , 

——, the 23d of 4th month, 1862, in Loydsville, 
AnicalL, wife of George Palmer, in the 63d year of 
her age, a member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 

—, on the 23d of 4th mo. last, at the residence 
of her son, Smith Howland, in Elkhart, Ind., Divan 
How anD, in her 87th year,an exemplary and much 


esteemed member of Saratoga Monthly Meeting, ” 


N.Y. She had resided for the last twenty-five 
years in Indiana, where there was no Friends’ meet- 
ing at a convenient distance for her to attend. Al- 
though she regarded it a privilege to meet regularly 
with her friends for public worship, she uttered no 
complaint at being thus cut off from this interesting 
duty. Quiet and unobtrusive in her disposition, of 
a mild and agreeable temperament, she endeared 
herself to all her friends and acquaintances, Her 
conduct through life was marked by a circumspect 
deportment, and a simplicity and strict integrity of 
character consistent with her religious profession. 
Through the greatest part of life her health had 
been delicate ; this she endured with calm resigna- 
tion. She was desirous not to outlive her usefulness, 
and at one time expressed to the writer of this, @ 
fear that she had been too anxious on this account, 
so careful was she of doing or feeling what she con- 
scientiously considered wrong. Very precious to 
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those who knew her best, is the remembrance of her 
childlike faith in the love and care of our Heavenly 
Father. Death presented no terrorto her. After an 
illness of three weeks she died without a struggle, 
leaving with her friends and relatives the consoling 
belief that she is now enjoying a higher life, the just 
reward of a well-spent and useful one here. 

Diep, in Lancaster Co., Pa., the 28th of 6th mo., 
Mary M. daughter of George S. and Sarah W. Lam- 
born, in the 4th year of her age. 

—, suddenly, on the 8th of 7th mo., at his fa- 
ther’s residence in Philadelphia, ALrrep, eldest son 
of George and Ann Miller, in the 34th year of his 
age. 

—, of Diptheria, at Dunnings Creek, Bedford 
Co., Pa., on the 28th ult., Emmy Buacksvurn, daughter 
of James Blackburn, in the 26th year of her age. 

——, on First-day, 15th of 6th mo., after a short 
illness, near Huntsville, Madison Co., Ind., Evan 
Lewis, aged 46 years, a member of Fall Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


—, on the 19th of Sixth month, 1862, Sern 
Mattack, in the 71st year of his age, a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


THE FELICITY OF OLD AGE. 


A felicity of age is, that i has found expres- 
sion. Youth suffers not only from ungratified 
desires, but from powers untried, and from a 
picture in his mind of acareer which has, as yet, 
no outward reality. He is tormented with the 
want of correspondence between things and 
thoughts. Michael Angelo’s head is full of mas- 
culine and gigantic figures as gods walking, 
which make him savage until his furious chisel 
can render them into marble ; and of architec- 
tural dreams, until a hundred stone-masons can 
lay them in courses of travertine. There isthe 
like tempest in every good head in which some 
great benefit for the world is planted. The throes 
continue until the child is born. Every facul- 
ty new to each man thus goads him and drives 
him into doleful deserts, until it finds proper 
vent. All the functions of human duty irritate 
and lash him forward, bemoaning and chiding, 
until they are performed. He wants friends, 
employment, knowledge, power, house and land, 
wife and children, honor and fame ; he has re- 
ligious and esthetic wants, domestic, civil, hu- 
mane wants. One by one, day after day, he 
learns to coin his wishes into facts. He has his 
calling, homestead, social connection, and per- 
sonal power, and thus, at the end of fifty years, 
his soul is appeased by seeing some sort of cor- 
respondence between his wish and his possession. 
This makes the value of age, the satisfaction it 
slowly offers to every craving. He is serene 
who does not feel himself pinched and wronged, 
but whose condition, in particular and in general, 
allows the utterance of his mind. In old per- 
sons, when thus fully expressed, we often ob- 
serve a fair, plump, perennial, waxen complex- 
1on, which indicates that all the ferment of ear- 
lier days has subsided into serenity of thought 


and behaviour. . When life has been 
well spent, age is.a loss of what it can well spare 
—museular strength, organic instincts, gross 
bulk, and works that belong to these. But the 
central wisdom, which was old in infancy, is 
young in four-sgore , and, dropping off ob- 
gtructions, leaves in happy subjects the mind 
purified and wise. I have heard that whoever 
loves is in no condition old.— Emerson. 


“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 230.) 

Though we have made an early start, these 
farmers are in advance of us, and are actually 
sowing barley at this late season of the year. 
Will it come to perfection during the brief 
space that remains between this and the harvest 
season in this country? 

It is more than possible; but it depends en- 
tirely on the character of the coming spring. I 
have seen one winter, at least, when there was 
not enough rain to enable the farmers to sow 
their grain until the month of February, but’ 
then there followed an uncommonly cold and 
wet March. The mountains were covered, on the 
last day of that month, with a heavy fall of fresh 
snow, and by the end of April the fields were 
rejoicing in as rich a crop as ever gladdened the 
anxious husbandman. It may be thus this year, 
and it may not. Should the rains cease early, 
no reaper will fill his bosom with sheaves from 
these fields. These men are therefore sowing in 
hope in a very emphatic sense. There is, at 
least, an equal chance against them, and still 
they plow and sow on vigorously, with only this 
basis for their expectations. 

It was upon facts such as these the wise man 
founded his admonition: In the morning sow 
thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy 
hand, for thou knowest not whether shall pros- 
per, either this .or that, or whether they both 
shall be alike good.* Of course, the idea is, 
sow early and sow late, as opportunity offers or 
circumstances require. And the wise farmer, in 
this country, must thus act: for no human sa- 
gacity, no length of experience, will enable him 
to determine, in any given year, that what is 
sown early will prosper best. If the spring be 
late, wet, and cold, the early grain grows toorank, 
lodges, and is blasted, while the /ate sown yields 
a large harvest. This farmer tells me, im an- 
swer to my question, that they will be both alike 
good this year, or, as he expresses it, the late 
will overtake the early. This may be so, but, 
as Solomon says, he does not know it. 

These men seem about to realize the prophecy 
of Amos: Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord, that the plowman shall overtake the 
reaper.| If I remember correctly, reaping will 
commence in the coming month. 


*Eccl. xi. 6. 


Amos ix. 13. ~ 
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Yes, in the valley of the Jordan, which is 
here just below us. No doubt this late plow- 
ing and sowing suggested the terms of the pro- 
phecy, and gave an air of verisimilitade to it. 
So, also, the next clause ip this 13th verse, 
“the treader of grapes shall overtake him that 
soweth seed,” derives its significance from fac 


ee aes experience. The time for the 


ing of grapes comes on during the dry 
months of autumn, and is ordinarily soon over; 
but this promise implies that the vintage will 
be prolonged into the rainy season, when alone 
the husbandman can begin to sow his seed. 
This does not generally occur until November. 
In the 

w 


ood days of the promise, however, the vin- 
1 be abundant and long, while the rains 
will be early and copious, and thus the treading 
of grapes will run on to the time when the fall 
crops are sown. This is never actually the case 
at present, yet, in seasons remarkably favorable, 
an approximation is seen sufficiently near to 
justify the allusion. 

In Leviticus xxvi. 3,5, there is the same 
promise: If ye walk in my statutes * * * the 
vintage shall reach unto the sowing-time. But 
here the preceding parallelism is varied. In- 
stead of “ the plow shall overtake the reaper,” 
it is “your threshing shall reach unto the vin- 
tage.” The threshing comes between the reap- 
ing and the treading of grapes, and the promise, 
therefore, covers another portion of the farmer’s 
year. Reaping is done in April, May, and 
June, and the vintage is in September and Oc- 
tober. Hence the harvest, according to the 
promise, is to be so heavy that it will take three 
or four months to tread out the grain. And 
here, again, actual experience suggested the 
costume of the prophecy. In very abundant 
seasons I have often seen the threshing actually 
prolonged until October. Take the three prom- 
ises together, and they spread over the entire 
year of the husbandman. The plowman will 
continue his work until that which was first 
sown is ready for the sickle; the threshing fol- 
lows the reaping, and extends to the vintage; 
and then the treading of grapes reaches to the 
time to sow for the nextcrop. And such is the 
happy nature of this climate, that the whole se- 
ries of promises is even now realized in those 
favorable years in which “the Lord gives rain 
in due season.” 

* * * * ~ a ae 


Let me point your eye to those white hills on 
the north-east. Where they terminate in this 
direction are the famous Bitumen Wells. They 
are about three miles west of Hasbeiya. The 
rock is a chalky marl, exceedingly white. The 
shaft actually worked when I was last there was 
one hundred and sixteen feet deep to the bitu- 
men. The thickness of the stratum varies. In 

shafts it is fifteen feet, and in others it is 

% five. So,also, the quality varies. In some 
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placesit is extremely pure, like real jet, or black - 
amber; in others, only a few feet distant, it igs 


unctuous, earthy, and of the color of iron rust. 
The people that work the mine believe 
that new bitumen is constantly forming; and 
the fact that the entire area through which 
these wells are and have been sunk from remote 
ages does not exceed an acre in extent, strongly 
confirms the theory. The whole s must 
have been dug over many times, and yet they 
find it abundant and perfect as ever. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that this mineral exists in vast 
quantities in the marly mountains north of the 
wells, and that it exudes slowly, in the form of 
semi-liquid petroleum, into this peculiar recep- 
tacle, and there, in time, hardens into bitumen. 
It is difficult to account for the continued supply 
on any other supposition. 

The Arabs on the shore of the Dead Sea have 
a similar theory to account for the appearance of 
bitumen there. They say that it forms on the 
rock in the depths of the sea, and by earth. 
quakes or other submarine concussions is broken 
off in large masses, and rises to the surface. A 
few miles north of these wells of Hasbeiya a 
new mine has been opened, not far froma village 
called Yahmdér. The shaft is sunk through 
hard rock,and the bitumen is found at different 
depths. It is actually semi-fluid, and exudes 
into the shaft from crevices in the rock strata. 

Is bitumen ever mentioned in the Bible? 

Very often, but under the name of pitch im 
our translation. I think it nearly certain that. 
Noah pitched the ark within and without witha 
preparation of bitumen, although the Hebrew 
word in Genesis vi. 14 is not the ordinary She- 
mitic name for it. In the Septuagint, however, 
it is translated asphaltum. Very early after the 
Deluge, the immediate descendants of Noah 
were acquainted with and used bitumen to bind 
together the bricks in building the Tower of 
Babel.* This is still seen in some of the ruins 
of Babylon. Some two or three hundred years 
later; we find that the people of Sodom were in the 
habit of digging bitumen “wells” like those be- 
low Hasbeiya. Our translation has it “slime 
pits,’+ but the Hebrew is the same that our 
Arab friends now employ for these wells—Bi- 
fret Hummar. It was probably an important 
article of merchandise, even at that early day, with 
Egypt, for the Egyptians employed it largely im 
embalming their dead. The mother of Moses 
also “‘daubed”’ her ark of bulrushes with slime 
and with pitch, as we have it, but in the Hebrew 
she bitumed it with bitumen, and tar or pitch} 
This is doubly interesting, as it reveals the 0 
cess by which they prepared the bitumen. 1} 
mineral, as found in this country, melts readily 
enough by. itself; but then, when cold, it 1s a8 
brittle as glass. It must be mixed with tat 

*Gen. xi. 3. 


Gen. xiv, 10. TEx. ii. 2. 
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while melting, and in that way it forms a hard, 
flassy wax, perfectly impervious to water. I 
once covered the roof of a room that leaked like 
a sieve with such a preparation, spreading it on 
while the rain descended in torrents, and yet 
with perfect success. The basket of bulrushes 
for the infant Moses, when thoroughly bitumed, 
was well adapted to the object for which it was 
made. Our translation of this passage is defi- 
cient in clearness. The bulrush—gomeh—is 
the Egyptian papyrus. Taboth—ark—is the 
Arabic word for coffin. Slime and pitch are bitu- 
men and tar. The whole was made like a coffin, 
to deceive the watchful officers of government 
with the appearance of a funeral. This, too, 
would appeal more tenderly to the daughter of 
Pharaoh, and there is a sort of typical significa- 
oa, ~~ *- SIF Fh 
You had a long ramble this morning, or at 
least you forsook the pillow and the tent ata 
very early hour. 
am too deeply interested in these scenes to 
waste the morning hours in sleep. My first 
visit was to the fountain to bathe and drink. I 
shall not lose the memory of that hour, should 
I live a thousand years. Then I followed the 
brook, crossed over to the western side, and 
strolled away, I know not how far, among those 
venerable oaks. Returning, I climbed to the top 
of the castle on the northwest corner of the city, 
and looked into the wilderness of bushes and 
briers that hides the brawling river at its base. 
Descending to some mills, I forced my way 
through sharp thorns to the southwest corner, 
and then followed up the wall to the gate and 
bridge over the ravine called Saary, which, I 
suppose, formed the southern fosse of the city. 
From the south-eastern corner I followed the 
my which brought me back here to the 
nt. 


You have made the entire circuit of the city, 
Which, indeed, is not great; but as it was en- 
tirely surrounded by deep ravines, or by a 
ditch which could be filled with water from the 
great fountain, it must have been a very strong 
place; this, however, was merely the citadel: the 
city spread out on all sides far beyond these 
narrow limits. The traces of this extension are 
found not only among the oak groves on the 
north and west, but also south of the brook es 
Saary, and on the plain to the east, as we shall 
see along our road to the Phiala, which is the 
limit of our excursion for to-day. 

This lake, now called Burket Ram, is two 
hours nearly due east, and for the first hour, to 
Ain Kunyeh, the ascent is quite steep, and 
over vast formations of black basalt, and this 
Whole region is of the same voleanic character 
down to the River Jermuk, southeast of the 
Lake of Tiberias. This brook, es Saary, has 
cut a deep channel in the trap rock, verifying 
the proverb of Job that the waters wear the 
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stones,* even the hardest of them. The country 
hereabouts is very fertile, and, at the proper 
season, clothed with luxuriant harvests. Those 
olive-trees which climb the steep declivities 
on our left, quite up to the castle, I have seen 
bowing to the carthWnder a heavy load of oily 
berries, and every one is delighted with the 
variety and wild-flowers which in spring adorn 
these ravines: even now they begin to appear 
in aa 

is ’Ain Kunyeh shows evident traces of 
antiquity. Is anything known in regard to its 
past history ? 

Not that I am aware of. It was probably the 
country residence and health-retreat for the 
citizens of Czesarea, and is, in fact, still cele- 
brated for its good climate. There is yet another 
hour to the Phiala, and our path lies along the 
mountain side, above this noisy Saary. i 
oak wood on our right extends far south, and is 
a favorite resort for the flocks of those Arabs 
who occupy the western borders of the Jaulan. 
It is not particularly safe to explore this neigh- 
borhood, but I hear of no special danger at pres- 
ent; and the number of people from the lower 
villages who are out on the border of the forest 
burning and carrying coal, is a pretty certain 
indication that we can go to the lake without in- 
terruption. It is a wild and lawless region, 
however, and I never stay at Phiala longer than 
is necessary for my purpose. We must here cross 
the Saary at this mazar, called Mesady. The 
brook comes down from the southern extremity 
of Jebel es Sheikh, and across that plain of 
Yafury on our left, so. named from a saint, whose 
white-domed mazar is seen on the edge of it, 
about a mile north of Phiala. And here is the 
lake itself, round like a bowl, motionless. as a 
molten mirror, but alive with frogs, ducks, and 
hawks. We must guide our horses carefully 
along the rim of this strange volcanic basin to 
some slope sufficiently gradual to allow us to 
descend to the water. 

There is an air of mysterious solitude and de- 
solation quite oppressive about this mountain 
lake. 

Shall we ride round it? 

As you please. 

How great is the circumference? 

That we shall know better after we get back. 
I have never made the circuit, and am not quite 
sure we shall find a practicable tragk all the 


way. 

= parts of its surface are covered with a 
sort of seaweed, and upon it, and all around the 
margin, 


‘“‘ These loud-piping frogs make the marshes to ring.’ 


It seems to be the very metropolis of frogdom. 
Yes, and upon this grass feed countless mil- 
lions of leeches. The Phiala, in fact, has long 


*Job xiv. 19. 
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furnished the chief supply of that insatiable 
mother, whose daughters ever cry Give, give! 


Solomon says so.* 

What are those hawks after? They 
swoop down like abolt the clouds, just graze 
o seers and rebound,’as it were, again to 

e sky. 

Don’t you see how the frogs hush their clam- 
or and dive under when this great enemy makes 
a descent in their vicinity? My muleteer 
shot one of them on a former visit, which fell 
into the lake near the shore, and he attempted 
to wade in for it, but got entangled in this in- 
terminable grass, and we were glad to get him 
back in safety. Without a boat it is impossible 
to explore the lake to any considerable distance 
from the shore. 

Do you believe that this water covers the 
bottom of an extinct crater? 

- It resembles one in all respects, and is like 
nothing else that I know of. This Phiala has 
neither inlet nor outlet; that is, no stream runs 
into it, and leaves it. There must be large 
fountains, however, beneath the surface, for the 
evaporation in this hot climate is very rapid, 
and yet the lake is equally full at all times, or 
so nearly so as to sanction the native accounts 
to that effect. 

[To be continued.] 


— —~ee 
TO A WEARIED WORKER. 


“ Rest!” Thou must not seek for rest, 
Until thy task be done; 

Thou must not lay thy burthen down 
Till setting of the sun. 


Thou must not weary of thy life, 
Nor scorn thy lowly lot, 

Nor cease to work, because such work 
Thy neighbor prizeth not. 


Thou must not let thy heart grow cold, 
Nor hush each generous tone, 

Nor veil the bright love in thine eye ; 
Thou must not live alone. 


When others strive, thou too must help, 
And answer when they call ; 

The power to love God gave to thee 
Thou must employ for all. 


<9 
SUBMISSION. 


“JT would not ask a thornless life, 
From every sorrow free, 

Did God in his kind providence, 
Permit it so to be. 


For as the verdure of the earth, 
Would wither and decay, 

Beneath the dazzling gloriousness ; 
Of a perpetual day. 


So the green places of the heart 
In life’s progressive years, 

Would cease to yield the buds of hope 
If watered not by tears. 





* Proy. xxx. 15. 
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l ask a firm and steadfast mind 
My duties to fulfil, 


A cheerful and obedient heart, * 


To do my Maker’s will. 


An humble and enduring faith, 
To lift my soul above, 

And in each chastening grief to see 
A Father’s tender love. 


A heaven-born strength to follow on, 
The path the Master trod, 

That I may win the meed of grace, 
And endless joy with God.” 





PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
AGRICULTURE. 


The regular stated meet- 
ing of this Society was 
held on the 2d inst. 

The only business trans. 
acted was discussion on 
pleuro-pneumonia, which 
was created by a call upon 
the Committee for a re- 
port. 

Dr. Jennings said that 
he was the only member 
of the Committee present. 
He was not ready to make 
a report, but gave some 
additional facts which he 
had learned in regard to 
the disease, since the last 
meeting of the Society. He said that there 
were three or four cows which he could obtain 
for slaughter, in order to make an examination. 
The Academy of Natural Science desired to 
participate in the investigation, and had ap 
pointed a committee to confer with the Com- 
mittee of the Agricultural Society. The Doctor 
said that the disease was spreading very rapidly 
through Burlington county, N. J., and he had 
been called upon to see two new herds where 
eight or nine cattle had been attacked, three or 
four of which he considered must die. He then 
referred to the Hancock herd, which he had 
treated some time ago, and remarked that the 
disease had been introduced in the neighbor- 
hood of Mount Holly, by the sale of one of the 
cattle to a gentleman residing in that vicinity. 

A member said that he had seen in the pro- 
ceedings of the last meeting, a recommendation 
to fatten and sell to the butchers, diseased cat- 
tle. He wished to protest against this Society 
sending out any such recommendation. 

Dr. Jennings explained that this Socie had 
not yet expressed an opinion upon the subject. 
What he read at the last meeting was merely 
the recommendation of the Committee from 

Massachusetts. He said, however, that the 
markets had been flooded with meat from dis- 
eased cattle for years past. When the disease 
made its appearance the dairymen sent their 
cattlé to fhe butcher, so that it might not be 
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; speaker believed that there is no perfect re- 
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ome known that the disease was among their 

. In England, he further stated, the sale 
of this meat, after the apparent recovery of the 
gattle, had been legalized, and in Massachusetts, 
the same thing had beendone. After the cows 
have been once attacked by the disease, the 


ery: 

Dr. McClure, another veterinary surgeon, 
who was present, also gave his opinion relative 
to the disease. He thought a great mistake had 
been made when the disease is set down as 
contagious, and considered it a piece of absurd- 
ity for farmers'to be killing their cattle. 

Some of the members of the Society also 

e their views upon the subject. The meet- 
ing then adjourned.— Evening Bulletin. 





Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer, 


In the 8th number of the present volume, 
some extracts were made from a report of Ed- 
ward L. Pierce, respecting the condition and 

pects of the freedmen of Port Royal. E. L. 
Pierce, in his capacity of Superintendent of the 
lantations of that part of South Carolina which 
had been deserted by the land-holders, has 
made an official report to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, which is a docu- 
ment of extraordinary interest, and may exer- 
cise an important influence in the solution of 
the great problem : “What shall be done with 
the slaves’” Believing that the report will be 
read with universal interest, I have made some 
extracts which are offered for insertion in the 
Intelligencer. ¥; 


THE FREEDMEN OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
OFFICIAL REPORT, 
Port Royal, June 2d, 1862. 

To the Hon. S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Your instructions of Feb. 19 entrusted to me 
the general superintendence and direction of 
stich persons as might be employed upon the 
abandoned plantations, with a view to prevent 
the deterioration of the estates, to secure their 
best possible cultivation, and the greatest practi- 
cable benefit to the laborers upon them. The 
Department, not being provided with proper 
powers to employ upon salaries superintendents 
and teachers, under the plan submitted in my re- 
port of Feb. 3d, enjoin co-operation with associ- 
ations of judicious and humane citizensin Boston, 
New York, and other cities, who proposed to 
commission and employ persons for the religious 
istruction, ordinary education, and general em- 
ployment of the laboring population. Authority 
was given to the Special Agent at the same 
time to select and appoint applicants for such 
purposes, and assign each to his respective 
duty—such persons, when compensated, to.draw 
their compensation from private sourcés, 




































eiv- 


ing transportation, subsistence, and quarters 
only from the 
Commission of 
ized, and the organization of the National 
Freedmen’s Relief Association of New York fol- 
lowed a few days later. 
Royal Relief Committee of Philadelphia was 
appointed. 


ernment. The Educational 
had already been organ- 


Still later the Port 


On the morning of March 9, forty-one men 


and twelve women, accepted for the above pur- 
poses, and approved by the first two of the 
above Associations, disembarked at Beaufort, 
having left New York on the third of that 
month on board the United States transport, 
the steamship Atlantic, accompanied by the 
Special — 

of Boston . 
men and four of the women. 
Freedmen’s Relief Association of New York 
had commissioned sixteen of the men and five 
of the women, and three women from Washing- 
ton city had received your own personal com- 
mendation. 
pations, farmers, mechanics, tradesmen, teachers, 
physicians, clergymen, ranging in age from 
twenty-one to sixty years. Since then, others 
have arrived, viz: fourteen on March 23, four- 
teen on April 14, and a few at a later date, 
making in all seventy-four men and nineteen 
women, who have been commissioned by the 
Associations, and receiving the permit of the 
Collector of New York, have arrived here, and 
been assigned to posts. Of the seventy-four 
men, forty-six were commissioned and employed 
by the Boston Society, and twenty eight by 
that of New York. Of the nineteen women, 
nine were commissioned by the New York So- 
ciety, six by that of Boston, one by that of 
Philadelphia, and three others not so commis- 
sioned, but approved by yourself, were ac- 
cepted. 


The Educational Commission 
commissioned twenty-five of the 
The National 


The men were of various occu- 


The following is a list of the islands, with 


the number of plantations and people upon them 
whieh have been superintended by the above 


persons : 


Islands. Number of Plantations. Population. 
Port Royal ...00. cccccccocsecccccence coocseces 56 1,909 
St. Helena (including Dathan and 

MFO 5. o0i<0 corres covets cvcccesce cccces 53 2,721 
Ladies’ (including Wassa) ........ 0... aa 
Coosaw, Cat, and Cané............+++. adh 1,259 
SIRGGE TA ciseisl oc icscccc ccccseese caved 15 & 943 
Pink MeY ..0..0000 ceececeee coceccece se sovese 423 
Dawfuskie ...-.0000 recess ceeserees tereeserece ? 69 
PaviGs.c0<0 serccdere coceccces coscacece edecoocoss 5 274 
Bdipto....eyepcaceccoscence cacece sqeces coccce 21 1,278 
Hutchinson, Beef, and Asche ,.......... 3 174 

Dataln dis. tisteedieils icicbacebisis 189 9,050 


The above population is classified as follows : 
309 mechanics and house servants not working 
in the field: old, sickly, and unable to work ; 
3,619 children not useful for field-Jabor, and 
4,429 field hands. The field hands have been 
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classified, as under the former system, into full, 
three-quarters, one-half, and hands. 
The term one-quarter’ nates boys and gir 
of about 12 years, just sent to the field; the 
term half applies often to persons. somewhat in- 
firm, and to women enciente, and the term three- 
quarters applies to those doing‘less than a full 
hand and more than a half hand. According to 
this classification, which will aid in arriving at 
the effective force, the field hands are made up 
ef 3,202 full hands, 295 three-quarter hands, 
597 half hands, and 335 one-quarter hands. 
Commuting the fractional into full hands, ac- 
cording to the custom of the former planter, in 
determining what crop should be required of 
the laborers, there results the equivalent of 
3,8054 full field hands ; 4,030 field hands were 
paid for work on the cotton crop. There is, 
a difference of 399 between this number 
d the entire number of field hands. The 
number making this difference do not appear to 
have worked on the cotton. Eighty-seven of 
them are found on Hutchinson, Beef, and 
Asche, where they were sent from Otter Island, 
when it was so late as to make it unadvisable to 
attempt the planting of cotton. The statistics 
of population and classified laborers were taken 
some weeks before the pay-rolls were made, and 
a number of laborers sought employment at the 
camp in the intervening time. Some of the 
one-quarter hands were not employed in the 
cotton culture. 


The mechanics and house servants on the 
plantations have not been profitably employed 
—the former, becauset hey had not proper stock 
and tools, and we were not authorized to attem 
improvements of any permanent or valuable 
character; the latter, because the superinten- 
dents were not accompanied by their families. 
Both classes were averse to field labor, and oc- 
casioned considerable trouble. Some were as- 
signed to the charge of gardens, and others went 
to the camps. The proportion of old, sickly, 
and disabled is large. The fugitive masters, 
who forced away many of their other slaves, 
were willing to leave these. The amount of 
disability among the people is generally quite 
large, due to moral and physical causes. There ap- 
pears to be a want of vital energy in them such 
as often carries a feeble person safely through 
great nd + ese a — be — 

ial ir vegetable diet, and partially to 
Choir emetine. which has nothing in to 
give strength to willor purpose. Their bedding 
and sleeping apartments are unsuitable, and at 
night they sleep on the floor without change of 
clothing. As boatmen, they are often exposed, 
and‘do not properly care for themselves after ex- 
posure. During this season small-pox has been 
prevalent, and deranged the labor on several 


plantations. For the purpose of staying it, 
there was a general vaccination, and a hospital 


was established on Port Royal Island, and pug 
under the care of a physician employed by o 


ls }of the benevolent associations. Six physiciang 


have been employed and paid by them. It wag 
entirely an inadequate corps for so extensive g 
territory, particularly as it was impossible i 
procure for them reasonable means of convey. 
ance. 

Since the above statistics were prepared, some 
200 fugitives have come to Port Royal and 
Edisto, and have been distributed on the plam 
tations. Besides, the table does not include 
negroes at any of the camps at Beaufort, Hiltes 
Head, Bay Point, and Otter d, who ate 
under the control of the Quartermaster Depart 
ment. These will amount with their familig 
to 2000 persons, or more. 

Five of the women authorized as above haye 
resided at the junction of Ladies’ and St. Helen 
Islands. The rest have resided on Port Ro 
most of those at Port Royal living at Bea 
Their labors have been directed, some to teach 
ing daily schools, and others to the distribution 
of clothing, to the visitation of the sick among 
these people, and to endeavors for the improve 
ment of their household life. They have been 
welcomed on plantations where no white womaa 
had been since our military occupation began 
A circle at once formed around them, the cd 
ored women usually testifying their gladness 
offering presents of two or three eggs. T 
genial presence wherever they have gone ha 
comforted and encouraged these people, anil 
without the co-operation of refined and Christian 
women the best part of this work of civilization 
must ever remain undone. 

The superintendents have generally had five 
or six shetetionn in charge, sometimes ong, 
aided by a teacher, having under him three, 
four, and even five hundred persons. The dui 
of each has been to visit all the plantation 
under him as often as practicable, some of which 
are one, two, three, and even four miles fram 
his quarters—transport to them implements 
from the store-houses, protect the cattle ani 
other public property upon them, converse with 
the laborers, explaining to them their own ne# 
condition, the purposes of the government @® 
ward them, what is expected of them in the way 
of labor, and what remunerations they are likely 
to receive; procure and distribute among them 
clothing an food, whether issued in army # 
tions or contributed by the benevolent associ 
tions; collecting the materials of a census; m& 
king reports of the condition and wants of the 
plantations and any peculiar difficulties to 
Special Agent; drawing pay-rolls for labor of 
cotton, and paying the amounts; going whet 
convenient to the Praise meetings, and readi 
the Scriptures; instructing on Sundays 
othemdaye those desirous to learn to read 
anelties time permitted; attending to cases of 
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in all possible ways end@mvoring to el 

m, and prepare them to become worthy am 
self-supporting citizens. Such were some of the 
labors cast upon the superintendents, for which, 
as they were without precedent in our history, 
none could have had special experience, and for 
which, in many cases of difficulty, they were 
obliged to act without any precise instructions 
from the Special Agent, as he had received none 
such from the government. In a very few in- 
stances, there appeared a want of fitness for the 
art of governing men under such strange C¢ir- 
‘cumstanc in none a want of just purpose. 
Many toil yond their strength, and nearly 
all did more they could persevere in doing. 
A knowledge of the culture of cotton was found 
not necessary in a superintendent, though it 
would have facilitated his labors. On this 

int the laborers were often better in- 
firmed than their former masters. Indeed, 
those persons who might already have 
this knowledge, and applied for the post of su- 
perintendent, would have been likely in gaining 
it to have acquired ideas of the negroes as slaves, 
and of the mode of dealing with them as such, 
eo to their success in this enterprise. 

e duty to be performed has consisted so much 
in explaining to the laborers their new condi- 
tions and their relations to the government, and 
in applying the best spiritual forces to their 
minds and hearts, that just purposes and good 
sense, and faith in the work have been of far 
more consequence than any mere experience in 
agriculture ; and, even in the more practical 
matters, those who had the most inspiration for 
the service were found the most fertile im re- 
sources, and the most cheerful and patient in 
encountering vexations and inconveniences. It 
would not be easy again to combine in a body 
of men so much worth and capacity, and it is 
but a deserved tribute to say that but for their 
unusual zeal and devotion under many adverse 
influences, added to the intrinsic difficulty of the 
work itself, this enterprise, on which patriotism 
and humanity had rested their faith, would 
have failed of the complete success which has 
hitherto attended it. 

Upon the arrival of the superintendents, the 
plantations were generally unsupplied with tools, 
even hoes—those on hand being the tools used 
last year, and a few found in the shops at Beau- 
fort. Some $3000 worth of ploughs, hoes, and 
other implements and seeds were intended to 
come with the superintendents. The negroes 
had commenced putting corn and potatoes into 
their own patches, and in some cases had 
to prepare a field of corn for the plantation. 
No land had been prepared for cotton, and the 
negroes were strongly indisposed to its culture. 
They were willing to raise corn, because it was 
necessary for food, but they saw no such id 
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but had no 
the plantati: ad tc 
that they ; te 


istrust a of payment 
kt enriched masters, 
em; ‘Soldiers passing over 

my im, careless speech 
plant cotton. As this 
was a social ment, in which immediate 
industrial results were expected, it seemed im- 
rtant that all’ former modes of culture should 

e kept up, and those products not neglected 
for which the district is best adapted, and which, 
in time of peace, should come from it. Besides, 
when a people are passing through the most 
radical of all changes, prudence requires that 
all old habits and modes of labor not inconsis- 
tent with the new condition should be con- 
served. Particularly did it seem desirable that 
the enemies of free labor in either hemisphere 
should not be permitted to say exultingly, upon 
the view of a single season’s experiment here, 
that a product so important to trade and humign 
comfort could not be cultivated without the 
forced, unintelligent, and unpaid labor of slaves. 
Therefore, no inconsiderable effort was made to 
disabuse the laborers of their pretty strong preju- 
dice on this point, and to convince them that 
labor on cotton was honorable, remunerative, 
and necessary to enable them to buy clothing 
and the fitting comforts they iets It was 
not made in vain; and its necessity would in 
the main have been dispensed with, if we had 
had in the beginning the money to pay for the 
labor required, and the proper clothing and food 
to meet the just wants and expectations of the 
laborers. At the same time the importance of 
raising an adequate supply of provisions was en- 
joined, and with entire success. On this point 
there was no trouble. The amount of these 


planted is —_ to that of last year, in proportion 


to the people to be supplied, and probably ex- 
ceeds it The negro patches are far larger than 
ever before, and as these had been before 
we arrived, we were unable to make them equal 
on the different plantations. They, alone, in a 
fair season, and if harvested in peace, would 
probably prevent any famine. On the whole, 
it is quite certain that without the system here put 
in operation, the mass of the laborers, if left to 
themselves and properly protected from depreda- 
tion and Annguiiention by white men, would have 
raised on their negro patches corn and potatoes 
sufficient for their food, though without the in- 
centives and moral inspirations a 
they would have raised no co’ no 
exportable crop, and there migh r the un- 
certainties of the present condition of things, 
have been a failure of a surplus of corn neces- 
sary for cattle and contingencies, and for the 
purchase of needed comforts. There is no dis- 

osition to claim for the movement here first 
initiated that it is the only one by which the 
people of this race can be raised from the old to 
the new condition, provided equal opportunities 





‘and an equal peri 

corded to them as € 

race. But it seems 

practicable whe 

results were to be geache 

under military océupation® 
(To be continued, 


ITEMS. 
DOMESTIC. 


THE QUALITY OF wHEAT—The perfection of the 
grain of wheat is dependent upon the quantity of 
potash it contains ; good wheat having, by analysis, 
ag much as 36} per cent. of potash, and podr wheat 
but 26 per cent.—Journal of Royal Ag. Society. 


Tea Brayps axD THEIR Meaninc.—The following 
will interest housekeepers :—“ Hyson” means “ be- 
fore the rains,’ or “ flourishing spring,” that is, 
early in the spring ; hence it is often called “ Young 

son.” ‘Hyson skin” is composed of the refuse 

other kinds, the native term for which is “ tea 

J? Réfuse of still coarser descriptions, contain- 

ms, is called “tea bones.” “ Bohea” is 

the name of the hills in the region where it is col- 

lected. “Pekoe” or “ Pecco” means “ white hairs,” 

the down of tender leaves. “ Powchong,’’ “ folded 

plant.” “Souchong,” ‘small plant.” “ Twankay” 

is the name of a small river in the region where it is 

bought. “Congo” is from a term signifying “ la- 

bor,” from the care required in its preparation.— 
Scientific American. ; 

Discovery or Coat Om ms Catirornra.—The Mi- 
ning and Scientific Press of San Francisco says that 
about twelve miles from Oakland a coal-oil bed has 
been discovered, from which large supplies can be 
derived for burning purposes. 


A Syow Bank 1x Juty.—A snow drift in Skinner 
Hollow, Manchester, Vt., last week, located within 
ene hundreds rods of where ripe strawberries were 
found, measured twelve feet in depth and covered 
one-fourth of an acre. It has been forty feet in 
depth. There are two arches in the drift, formed by 
the passage of a small stream. One of these arches 
is large enough to drive a horse and carriage 
‘through ; the other, for four persons to pass through 
abreast.—Springfield Republican. 


Cave Discoverrp.—A large eave has been dis- 
covered near the White Mountains, the entrance to 
which is nine feet high and fifteen feet wide, Honing 
to a fine apartment sizty feet in length, formed of jas- 
per of a delicate blue and ash color, striped with 
fire red. The discovery was made by two young 
men, named Frank Green and Daniel Blodgett, who 
were sliding down the precipitous cliffs of a rugged 
mountain, two miles from Berlin Falls, and found 
the entrance, which was never known to exist before. 
A guide (William D. Sanborn) heard of the wonder- 
ful cav resolved to enter it a la Putnam, and 
therefo . and made a thorough exploration, 
by the use of candles to light his way. 


Tue New Comet.—Ep. Boston Dairy ADVERTISER: 
—From elements computed by Mr. A. Hall, it appears 
that the comet discovered on the evening of the 3d 
inst.; made its nearest approach to the Earth on the 

4th, when it was within one-tenth of the Sun’s dis- 
tance. 

The direction of its motion was then nearly oppo- 
site to that of the Earth, the relative velocity of the 
two'bodies being about four millions of miles daily, 
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y-seven m second, which is the maximum 
C with w @ comet can approach the 
be 
‘The elements referred to are the following :— 
Elements of Comet 1, 1862—by A. Hall. 
Time of Perihelion passage—1862. June 21, 821 
Washington mean time. 
Longitude of perihelion=299°21/11/’ ) - App. Eq. 
Ascending Node =327 9 49 } July 4. 
Inclination = 7 49 54 
Logarithm of Perihelion Distance 9.99182. 
Motion Retrograde. 
Another orbit similar to the above has been com. 
puted by Mr. Tuttle. G. P. Boxp. 


Observatory of Harvard College, July 8, 1862, 


The introduction of railways nada, has, 
in ten years, increased the num letters from 
2,000,000 to 9,000,000, or about, per cent., and 
augmented the postal revenue fr 0,000 to $658, 
000, or 213 per cent. 7 


FOREIGN. 

A Ricuw Cram.—Four thousand dollars’ worth of 
gold was taken from one claim in the Nova Sotis 
gold region in one day a short time since. 


Canaries, thrushes, skylarks, pheasants, black- 
birds, starlings, partridges and quails are now flying 
wild all over the colony of Victoria, in AuStralia, ~~ 

There is now & project to raise $500,000, in shares, 
to erecta great hotel in London, on the American 
principle. The site, containing half an acre, is that 
now occupied by Lyon’s Inn. The arrangements will 
combine all modern improvements, with fixed dail 
charges to include every expense. Every effort wi 
be made to give to travellers and visitors in London 
the comfort and privacy of home, with superior hotel 
accommodation. 


Letters from St. Petersburg state that the Japanese 
ambassadors are shortly expected in that city. After 
having visited the Russian capital, Vienna, Berlin, 
&c., they are to return to Paris, then proceed to Mar- 
seilles, and embark for Suez. 

Navticat Ixvention.—A French inventor has con- 
trived a mode of obviating local attraction from af, 
fecting the action of the compass needle in iron ves 
sels. He places under the card of the needle a num- 
of magnetized needles, laid parallel to each other, 
with their points due North and South, and corrects 
the compass by these. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovr axp Meau.—Prices of Flour are firmer, but 
the demand both for shipment and home consump- 
tion is light. The sales reach 900 barrels Ohio ex- 
tra family at $5 65 per barrel, and North-west do., at 
$5. Small sales for home consumption at from 


$4 75 @ $5 25 for superfine; $475 a $5 75 for ex 4 


tras, and $ 6 25 up to$7 for fancy lots—according 
quality. There .is very little Rye Flour or Com 
Meal here. We quote the former at at $3 25. per 
bbl., and the latter at $2 75. 

Gratn.—There is more demand for Wheat. Sales 
of common and good Rye at $1 24 $1 28 per bush.; 
and for White $1 34 1 38. Rye is in demand,and P 
sold at 68 c. Corn is active. Sales of yellow afloat, a 
55 a56 c., and in store, at 55c. Oats. Penna. sold at™ 
39 @ 40c., measure, and Delaware at 37}c. per 
bushel. > 

Sexps.—There is very little’seed of any kind here. 
We quote Cloverseed at $5 25 per 64 lbs. Timothy 
Si wi Flaxseed is wanted by the crasbers at | 


2 25 per bushel, ‘ 
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